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MUSICAL AUDIENCES.—III. 

An excellent Italian baritone, Aldighieri, who was 
one of my most intimate friends during my residence 
in his native land, once told me in the fullness of 
his heart—we were strolling through the quaint old 
gardens of Monza one lovely autumn afternoon— 
that the provincial audiences of Italy were the only 
ones in Europe of which he stood in fear. He was 
a man of large professional experience, an admirable 
vocalist and fine actor, and had won public favour 
in every European capital; but nervousness impaired 
his powers, so he assured me, whenever he found 
himself called upon to sing to his compatriots in the 
smaller theatres of the Peninsula. ‘All Italian 
audiences are terrible (he observed) to the executant 
artist whom Nature has afflicted with keen sensi- 
bilities, or has forgotten to arm with the panoply of 
ignorance and conceit that renders somany operatic 
vocalists invulnerable to the shafts of criticism. For 
my fellow-countrymen are intensely critical; not 
after the German manner, which subordinates the 
faults of detail in a performance to its general 
efficiency, but in their own, which regards each 
individual shortcoming as a heinous offence, and 
is comparatively indifferent to the merit of 
an operatic production, considered as an entirety. 
They are by no means particular about correct- 
ness of mise-en-scéne, appropriateness of costumes 
and accessories to the period in which the 
action of the opera is assumed to take place, 
orchestral excellence or choral correctness; but 
they are fiercely intolerant of faulty style or in- 
accurate intonation in the principal vocalists, and 
—when these fail to satisfy them—are prone to 
express their dissatisfaction with an angry 
vehemence that is little less than appalling to 
singers whose nerves—like my own—are not forti- 
fied by the supreme tonic of inexpugnable self- 
satisfaction. It matters not to Italian opera-goers 
how high the professional standing of an artist may 
be, or how great his international renown ; if he fail 
to fulfil their expectations they do not hesitate to 
hound him down as unmercifully as though he were 
an assassin or an incendiary, caught in the very act 
of delinquency. As excitable as they are exacting, 
they by no means restrict their demonstrations of 
displeasure to hisses, whistlings, yells, hootings and 
other more articulate vociferations couched in terms 
of astonishing vigour. I have seen many a wretched 
singer, panic-stricken and livid under his paint, 
pelted off the stage with damaged fruit and 
vegetable refuse, culled from the market-place 
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during the entr’acte by the vengeful occupants 
of pit and gallery; and, in cases when .t 
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luckless offender has belonged to the softer 
sex, it is customary in most of our provincial 
theatres to call her before the curtain ten or a 
dozen times in succession in order to assail her, 
over and over again, with storms of hisses and 
abusive epithets. To nervousness or physical 
indisposition—in a word, to any of the accidents 
which cause the best of vocalists, at times, to sing 
slightly out of tune—our country-town audiences 
show no pity. The Italians are inthe main a good- 
natured, easy-going, and even, I will venture to 
say, courteous folk; but they rarely display these 
characteristics in their attitude towards the expo- 
nents of dramatic and musical art. Disappointment, 
in connection with the quality of operatic per- 
formances more especially, seems to turn their 
abundant milk of human-kindness into gall. They 
are lambs in their homes, and leopards in their 
theatres. As a set-off to their ruthlessness when 
discontented, however, they demonstrate their 
approval with an exuberance of enthusiasm unknown 
in every other European country, except Spain. 
Please them, and their gratitude keeps no bounds, 
at least in its visible and audible expression. Annoy 
them, and they thirst for your blood.” 

My own experiences of Italian audiences, under- 
gone in every province of the Regno Unito (with 
the two exceptions of Sicily and Sardinia), and at 
all seasons of the year, confirm those of Aldighieri, 
summarily set forth above, in every respect. Nearly 
twenty years ago, when I sojourned in the fairest of 
European lands, I was an inveterate theatre-goer; 
moreover, it was the fashion in Italian society at 
that time to spend some portion of every evening at 
the theatre—not necessarily to attend to the piece, 
but to exchange the news of the day, pay visits to 
one’s friends in their boxes, and, above all, to talk 
scandal—and I did as everybody else did. Indeed, 
there was nothing else to do; for the clubs 
were deserted between the hours of nine and 
twelve p.m., and receptions at private houses 
rarely commenced until at least the second act 
of the opera en vogue had come to a conclusion. 
The only recreative, or even social, resource of the 
“intelligent foreigner ” whose lines are cast for any 
length of time within the old-world precincts of a 
provincial Italian town—not excluding from this 
category large cities, the former capitals of King- 
doms and Duchies—is the theatre in which the 
lyric drama is performed; the minor houses being 
generally affected to the representation of farcical 
comedy in the local dialect of the district, utterly 
unintelligible to all save those to the manner born. 
Fantoccini are fascinating once in a way; and 
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“ talking shadows,” when stage-managed by a 
caustic wag—many such pick up a living in the 
popular entertainment line on Italian soil—are 
eloquent with excellent fooling, at which one may 
laugh oneself sore the first time one hears it; but 
as “a constancy,” to borrow a term from Miss 
Nipper’s vocabulary, these funniments are apt to pall 
upon anybody but an out-and-out Italian. After I had 
exhausted their joys I fell back upon the stock amuse- 
ments of the natives—opera and ballet, repeated 
asarule night after night throughout the stagione, 
save when a flaming announcement of ‘Gran 
Riposo,”’ affixed to the entrances of the leading 
theatre, leads the public to infer that the prima 
donna has had a more than usually painful difference 
with the impresario, or that the robust tenor’s 
digestive faculties have proved unequal to grappie 
with macaroni enough for seven, followed by double 
portions of frittura mista, polpette, stuffato and bomba 
alla’ strega. The Italian robust tenor, I should 
observe, is an all but unrivalled trencherman, 
though the tenore lirico, as far as appetite and 
stowage capacity are concerned, is not the variety 
of edax rerum that one could hope to nourish satis- 
factorily on a small income. ‘ Gran Riposo” is a 
term susceptible of interpretation in many several 
ways. Thatit may mean either of the calamities 
above alluded to, I have on more than one occasion 
been enabled to ascertain beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

Asking forgiveness for this digression, and harking 
back to my subject, I will endeavour to reproduce 
in black and white some of the impressions made 
upon me by Italian musical audiences. In the first 
place, when I was a novice in Ausonian “tricks and 
manners” I was surprised to observe that, except on 
so-called “ gala” nights, next to nobody attended 
operatic performances in evening dress. The stalls 
were never occupied by ladies “ of society,’’ as they 
are in English theatres, and the men of “high life” 
and “sport” who sometimes sate if the three front 
rows generally wore black morning coats and 
coloured trousers. The ‘dress circle ” institution 
had not, at that time, been introduced into any 
Italian opera-house, but the prevalent distribution 
of accommodation was as follows: stalls, pit, 
standing-room in a seat-less parterre, four or five 
tiers of private boxes, and a spacious gallery, 
affording a (literally) bird’s-eye view of the stage. 
Even in the boxes, ladies and gentlemen seldom 
appeared en grande toilette, unless they happened to 
be going to a ball or reception after the theatre. 
Hence the general aspect of the audience was seedy, 
rather than festive, In the pit and gallery—which, 
with the stalls, constituted the emotional element 
of the house on ordinary nights—no objection 
appeared to be entertained to those unconventional 
patrons of the lyric drama who kept their hats on 
their heads throughout the performance. I observed 
that applause, as well as its converse, was almost 
invariably led and insisted upon by dilettanti of this 
class; whilst society, in the boxes, as a rule, only 
gave expression to its approval in sotto voce murmurs, 
and rarely vented its displeasure in sibilation or 








whistling. All the box-people seemed to know 
one another, and to pass their time in animated 
conversation, instead of. listening to the opera. 
The pittites and gods, on the other hand, were 
eagerly attentive and audibly critical; no flaw in 
the accompaniments, no false note in the singing, 
no hitch in the stage business escaped their notice, 
or failed to elicit from them some appropriate utter- 
ance. Aldighieri was right; these were terrible 
audiences indeed, not only to the artists engaged to 
entertain them, but to the music-loving alien 
unaccustomed to their restless demonstrativeness, 
and suffering from the nervous irritability provoked 
by a succession of disturbing noises that only ceased 
when the opera itself came to an end. It never 
seemed to strike any native member of an Italian 
audience that he might possibly be marring his 
neighbour’s enjoyment by ventilating his own feel- 
ings vivd voce. I have frequently sate between able- 
bodied fanatici to whom every well or ill-sung phrase 
suggested a sonorous cry of “ Bene!” or an ireful 
growl of “ Male,” all through an opera ; and have 
remembered how savagely I had been snubbed in 
Berlin, by fanatics of another variety, for daring to 
whisper a word or two in the ear of my companion 
for the time being, whilst some popular cantatrice 
was singing steadfastly out of tune. 

This irrepressibility of utterance in Italian 
musical audiences, even when everything behind 
the footlights went smoothly and well, was my 
normal drawback at all the Peninsular opera- 
houses I ever attended. But it was nothing to 
the discomfiture that befel me upon one or two 
occasions, when really vicious performances raised 
the public temper to fever-heat, and speedily led up 
to scenes of disorder, sound and fury such as I have 
never witnessed in any theatre north of the Alps. 
During the spring of 1868 I was engaged in the 
fulfilment of a special mission that took me into 
several nooks of Tuscany and the Papal States, 
comparatively unfrequented by foreigners, and on 
more than one occasion was compelled to stay for 
two or three days at a stretch in smali out-of-the- 
way towns of fossilized aspect, in the piazze of which 
grass grew with significant luxuriance, traffic of 
every kind being conspicuous by its absence from 
the grey flagged thoroughfares, flanked on either 
side by huge houses of tawny and dusky stone, with 
massive closed doors and barred open windows. 
In old-world places of this kind, remote from the 
highways of progress—dull, poor, lethargic and 
hopeless—I was more than once surprised to find 
large and handsome theatres, well-built and taste- 
fully degorated, spacious enough to contain thrice 
the visible population of the towns to which they 
belonged, and—as far as their acoustic properties 
are concerned—everything that could be desired. 
How it is with them now, I know not; but, at the 
time I refer to, they were closed for eight months of 
the twelve in the year. Throughout the winter, 
backed up by some small state or municipal sub- 
vention, the local lessee contrived to keep them 
open four nights in the week, with the aid of touring 
companies and migratory stars; and—although 
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their stock orchestras, costumes and accessories 
were as a rule very marvels of weakness, decay and 
archaism—I found them almost invariably well atten- 
ded, by audiences, moreover, of the exacting or ‘ ter- 
rible” class to which Aldighieri’s above-quoted obser- 
vations referred. Not that they were rough upon the 
old-established shortcomings of the local executants, 
scenery and dresses, which they appeared to regard 
as inevitable evils, to be endured in silence and 
under gesticulatory protest of sardonic shrugs. 
They reserved their utmost severities for the vocal 
“ strangers within their gates""—the “ principals ” 
in troupes engaged for half-a-dozen performances 
by an enterprising management, and “billed” all 
over the town as * the egregious tenor Malandrino,” 
or, “ the inclyte first-lady Pettegola.”’ 

It was in one of these theatres, thronged for the 
nonce, that I happened to be seated, hopeful of 
whiling away a long idle evening by the aid of the 
Trovatore—announced for performance by a galaxy 
of stars that professed to have sparkled in Royal 
Operahouses without number—when the ire of the 
audience, justly aroused by the laches of the robust 
tenor—let us continue to call him Signor Malandrino, 
in recognition of his vocal turpitude—broke all 
bounds, and gave rise to an episode of riot and 
clamour compared to which Irving’s version of the 
Brocken orgies might rank as a mild and orderly 
Sunday-school entertainment of the bun and sky- 
blue order. Malandrino was a comely and stalwart 
artist ; when he first ‘came on” his appearance so 
far prepossessed the public in his favour that he 
was received with a round of polite applause. But 
he had not terminated the introductory phrase 
of his opening recitative, when an apprehensive 
shudder ran through the house, and a few sonorous 
voices were heard exclaiming ‘“‘ Non stuonar!” 
(Don’t sing out of tune!) As he proceeded, how- 
ever, regardless of this timely prohibition, to sing 
flatter and flatter, the outcries grew louder, more 
general, and, I regret to say, more objurgatory in 
their character. Amongst the uncomplimentary 
epithets hurled at the wretched Malandrino, were 
“ Bestia!” “ Asinaccio!” “ Infame!’’ and others 
(the Italian popular vocabulary teems with such 
amenities) less fit for publication; one sustained 
high note of peculiar atrocity elicited a terrific yell 
of “ Boja!” (executioner), a term of dire reproach 
throughout the Realm of the Boot. No sooner had 
the curtain dropped than the occupants of the pit 
and gallery vanished from the auditorium with 
extraordinary rapidity. I followed them at my 
leisure, fully expecting to find lobbies and entrance- 
hall crowded with infuriate citizens, in full cry over 
their wrongs, and stimulating their just wrath by 
a more than usually passionate consumption of the 
indescribably revolting cigars at five a penny with 
which Italians were wont to poison the atmosphere 
of their native land in the days when Unity was 
not—even in the matter of cheap and nasty tobacco 
—and the Peninsular taste was divided between 
“ Cavours " of home production, “‘ Veveys” imported 
from Switzerland, and “ Virginias,” hollow horrors 


evidence of having been invented and manufactured 
by the Foul Fiend himself. All the usual places of 
rendezvous during the “waits” were deserted. 
Amazement prompted me to ask the official who 
gave out the entr’acte checks what had become of 
the audience. With a sad smile he replied “ Si 
sono recati al mercato!” (They are gone to 
the market-place.) The true significance of this 
mysterious statement was revealed to me half-an- 
hour later, when Manrico the untuneful, re-appear- 
ing upon the stage, was assailed by a heavy and 
continuous shower of stale fruit, minor vegetables 
and other unconsidered trifles which speedily caused 
him to beat an ignominious retreat into the wing, 
vainly endeavouring to shield his head from the 
missiles aimed at him. This ‘demonstration of 
reproof,” as a gentleman sitting by me euphemisti- 
cally described it, was accompanied by an altogether 
inconceivable and indescribable clamour, which 
lasted throughout the remainder of the performance 
—that is to say, whenever the miserable Malandrino 
was *“on;” for the audience would not allow the 
impresa to carry out its desire to drop the curtain 
and urn their money, but insisted upon hearing 
the opera out, threatening to wreck the theatre if 
the management attempted to baulk them. And 
so, at intervals, they howled at Manrico until nearly 
midnight, calling him forward again and again in 
order to overwhelm him each time with fresh floods 
of opprobrium. The poor fellow’s agony of morti- 
fication and fear might have melted a heart of 
stone; “but,” as my ingenious neighbour put it, 
‘we other Italians are inflexible in our attitude 
towards impostors presumptuous, who dare to 
‘desecrate the temples of our national art.” Next 
morning ‘*Gran Riposo” was placarded on the 
walls of the “temple of art” above referred to. 
Malandrino had disappeared during the night, like 
a dream. 


Wo. Beatty-KinesTon. 


FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. 
VII.—Rossini’s “ BARBER OF SEVILLE.”’ 

Beaumarcualis’s Barber of Seville had been set to 
music by Paisiello before Rossini took it in hand ; 
and what is far more extraordinary some half-a- 
dozen operatic versions of the Barber of Seville have 
been produced since the comedy found its most 
appropriate musical expression in Rossini’s master- 
piece. Beaumarchais, who, besides being a writer 
of comedies, political agent, and several other things, 
was a good musician (in proof of which it may be 
mentioned that he was music master to Louis XV.’s 
daughters, and that he composed incidental music 
to several of his own dramas), wrote Le Barbier de 
Séville originally as a libretto. But he entertained 
doubts in regard to the form and general treatment 
of opera, which ought, he considered, to the neglect 
of the musical portion of the work, to be assimi- 
Jated as much as possible to the spoken drama ot 
real life. 
The subject of Le Barbier de Seville is substan- 
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Beaumarchais points out in his preface to the 
comedy that the plot is common to innumerable 
works. “Anold man,” he writes, “is in love with his 
ward, and proposes to marry her. A young man 
succeeds in forestalling him, and the same day makes 
her his wife under the very nose and in the house 
of the guardian. That is the subject of the Barber of 
Seville, capable of being made with equal success into 
a tragedy, a comedy, a drama, or an opera. What 
but that is Moliére’s Avare? What but that is 
Mithridate? The class to which a piece belongs 
depends less upon the fundamental nature of the 
subject than upon the details and the manner in 
which it is presented.” 

It has been said that Beaumarchais had, in the 
first instance, proposed to treat the work as an 
opera. But apart from the other reasons proceed- 
ing from himself he met with no encouragement 
from the manager of the Italian theatre—the name 
still given in Beaumarchais’s time to an establish- 
ment which had become the home of French 
comic opera. ‘‘ How polite of you,” some lady, as 
he himself tells us, said to him, ‘‘ to take your piece 
to the Thédtre Francais when I have no box except 
at the Italian theatre. Why did you not make 
an opera of it. They say it was your first idea, the 
piece is well suited to music.” 

In the year 1780, five years after the production 
of Beaumarchais’s Barbier de Séville at the Théatre 
Frangais, Paisiello showed practically how well the 
work was fitted for operatic treatment. Rossini, 
not much given to writing prefaces, departed from 
his custom in connection with the Barber ; and in 
an introduction to the libretto as first published, he 
has set forth the circumstances under which it 
occurred to him to set to music a play which 
Paisiello had made into an opera 35 years before. 
Paisiello’s Barbiere di Seviglia had been repre- 
sented everywhere in Europe ; and out of the not 
very numerous musical pieces contained in the 
score, seven were considered particularly interest- 
ing: Almaviva’s opening air ; Don Basilio’s musical 
reflections on the efficacy of calumny; a solo for 
Bartholo; a comic trio in which two of Beau- 
marchais’s episodical characters, omitted by Rossini, 
La Jeunesse and L’Eveillé irritate Bartholo; a trio 
founded on the letter incident; a duet in which 
Almaviva, disguised as a music-master, is received 
by Bartholo; and a quintet in which Don Basilio 
declared to be dangerously ill, is hurried off to 
bed. 

Not to follow too closely in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, Rossini tried to avoid the situations 
which Paisiello had chosen, though the leading 
ones had of course to be retained. When, how- 
ever, Rossini had to deal with precisely the same 
situations as Paisiello, he treated them differently. 
There was no rule to prevent him from setting 

to music a work on which another composer 
had already put his stamp. Metastasio’s libretti 
had been set over and over again by numbers 
of composers. But the Barbiere of Paisiello was 
famous throughout Italy, and Rossini thought it 
only polite, as a young composer of 23 years of age, 





to write to the venerable maestro, who was 74, 
before audaciously venturing into competition with 
him. Rossini, in a very respectful letter, asked to 
be allowed to reset I] Barbiere; and Paisiello gave 
him full permission to turn Beaumarchais’s comedy 
once more into an opera. He could not well have 
refused it; and Rossini’s friends pretended at the 
time that in his seeming generosity the old master, 
not over pleased at his young rival’s success, wished 
to expose him to the chance of failing. 

Signor Puca Sforza Cesarini, manager of the 
Argentina Theatre, having engaged Rossini to 
produce two works during the carnival season 
of 1816, and Rossini having already furnished one 
of them, Torvaldo e Dorliska, he ‘‘ promised and bound 
himself to compose and produce a second musical 
drama on terms to be set forth, and to the libretto 
which shall be given to him by the said manager, 
whether this libretto be old or new.” The first act 
was to be in the hands of the copyist quite complete 
by the 2oth of January. The opera was to be 
produced on the 5th of February, and the second act 
was to be given to the director sufficiently early for 
it to receive the proper number of rehearsals. 
‘* The maestro Rossini,” runs the agreement, “ shall 
deliver to the copyist at the period wished his 
second act, so that there may be time to make 
arrangements and to terminate the rehearsals soon 
enough to go before the public on the evening 
mentioned above; otherwise the maestro Rossini 
will expose himself to all losses, because so it must 
be and not otherwise.” 

Rossini bound himself moreover to direct the 
rehearsals and to conduct at the piano (according 
to the fashion of the time) the three first public 
performances; and ‘in reward for his fatigues” 
the director engaged to pay to Rossini “the sum 
and quantity of 400 Roman scudi as soon as the 
three first representations which he is to direct at 
the piano shall be terminated.” An apartment was 
assigned to Rossini‘in the house of Signor Zamboni, 
who was to play the part of “ Figaro;” and the cost 
of his board and lodging was to be defrayed by the 
manager. The money payment was equivalent to 
about £80; and as it was not the custom at that 
time to publish operatic scores, the composer 
received nothing whatever (neither then nor after- 
wards) for the copyright. He did not even care to 
have his opera engraved, and two of the pieces, 
the scene of the music lesson (treated originally as 
a trio for Rosina, the sham music-master, and 
Don Bartolo) and the overture were lost: what is 
now known as the overture to the Barber of Seville 
belonged originally to Aureliano in Palmira. Rossini 
enjoyed, by the custom of the theatre, the right to 
take back his original score after the work had been 
performed for one year. But this, in the case of 
the Barber, Rossini, with characteristic neglect, 
seems to have omitted to do, or the two missing 
pieces could scarcely have gone astray. 

Il Barbiere, like all Rossini’s successful works (and 
few indeed of his operas failed), found its way in 
time to the music-shops; but never from a music- 
seller’s did¢ Rossini, as long as he remained in 
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Italy, receive the smallest sum. When he signed 
his agreement with the manager of the Argentina 
Theatre, he knew no more than Cesarina himself 
seems to have done, what the subject of the libretto 
would be. The manager had to come to an under- 
standing on that point with the censor; and when 
neither the censor nor the manager could, from their 
different points of view, see anything to object to in 
the Barber of Seville, it was for Rossini, before 
attacking the subject, to make his peace with 
Paisiello—though he could not, by the terms of his 
agreement, have refused the subject, even if he had 
desired to do so. 

On the 26th of December, 1815, Rossini superin- 
tended the production of Torvaldo e Dorliska; and 
he had also to conduct in person the two following 
representations ; so that he was not absolutely free 
until December 2gth. 

Then some days were lost in selecting the sub- 
ject; and when at last it had been found, Rossini, 
declining to work on Paisiello’s old lines, insisted 
on having an entirely new libretto. Sterbini, the 
librettist of Torvaldo e Dorliska, was charged with this 
work ; and that everything might go on as quickly as 
possible, it was arranged that the librettist should 
take up his quarters with the composer in the 
house of the future Figaro. Rossini began by 
asking Sterbini to read to him Beaumarchais’s 
comedy from beginning to end. Then, avoiding as 
much as possible Paisiello’s distribution of scenes, 
Rossini determined, in the situations where his 
predecessor had employed recitative, to substitute 
dialogue sustained by orchestral melody. Recitative 
was not altogether abandoned; but the melodic 
current which runs almost continuously through 
the opera was transferred here and there from the 
voices to the instruments. 

There are more musical pieces in the new than in 
the old Barbiere, and these pieces moreover are 
developed at greater length; so that altogether 
Rossini’s score contains nearly three times as much 
music as the score of Paisiello. Rossini composed 
so rapidly that his poet found it difficult to keep up 
with him; and he had often to suggest verses for 
the music which had already occurred to him as 
appropriate to the dramatic situation. Sometimes, 
too, Sterbini himself went rapidly a-head; and he 
was under the impression when he had finished the 
words for Figaro’s famous air that he had written 
too much. He handed the verses to Rossini telling 
him to take what suited him and treat the rest as 
non-existent. Rossini, however, felt inspired 
by the gay, rattling character of Sterbini’s rhymes, 
and rejecting none of them, made them the basis 
of that light-hearted Largo al factotum which paints 
so perfectly the character of the Barber. 

Poet and composer laboured without cessation at 
the work in which they were engaged, and they had 
in the room with them several copyists to whom the 
sheets of music-paper were thrown one by one as 
they were finished. From time to time, Zamboni 
looked in to see how his fellow-lodgers were getting 
on, and doubtless he lost no time in trying over the 
admirable air which they had prepared for him. 








Meanwhile, the joint authors did not leave the 
house; and Rossini’s biographers declare that 
they scarcely gave themselves time to eat, while as 
for sleeping they contented themselves, when they 
were tired, with lying down from time to time on a 
sofa. 

At last, when the work was finished, Rossini 
prefaced his libretto with the following “ advertise- 
ment to the public.” 

“Beaumarchais’s comedy entitled the Barber of 
Seville, or the useless precaution, is now presented in 
the form of a musical drama under the title of 
‘Almaviva, or the useless precaution,’ in order that 
the public may be fully convinced of the feelings of 
respect and veneration by which the author of the 
music of this drama is animated with regard to the 
celebrated Paisiello, who has already treated the 
subject under its original title. 

“Invited to undertake this difficult task, the 
mastro Gioachino Rossini, in order to avoid the 
reproach of entering rashly into rivalry with the 
immortal author who has preceded him, required ex- 
pressly that the Barber of Seville should be throughout 
versified anew; and also that new situations should 
be added for the musical pieces: which is required, 
moreover, by modern theatrical taste, entirely 
changed since the time when the renowned Paisiello 
wrote his work. 

“Certain other differences between the arrange- 
ment of the present drama and that of the French 
comedy above cited were caused by the necessity 
of introducing choruses, both for conformity with 
modern usage and because they are indispensable 
for musical effect inso vasta theatre. The courteous 
public is informed of this beforehand that it may 
excuse the author of the new drama, who, unless 
compelled by these imperious circumstances, would 
never have ventured to introduce the least change 
into the French work, already consecrated by the 
applause of all the theatres in Europe.” 

The work was described in a sub-title as “a 
comedy by Beaumarchais, newly versified and 
arranged for the use of the modern Italian musical 
theatre by Cesare Sterbini, of Rome.” The permis- 
sion on the part of the censorship bears the signature 
of J. Della Porta (nominally) patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. If, as has been said, first representations 
are the composer’s battles with the public, Rossini 
had certainly a hard fight on that agitated evening 
when the Barber of Seville was produced. Paisiello’s 
work had grown old—which, it may be observed, 
Rossini’s work has not yet done, though we are 
separated from its first performance by an interval 
of seventy years; whereas the first performance 
of Rossini’s Barber was separated from the first 
performance of Paisiello’s Barber by only thirty- 
five years. Paisiello’s work lived still by its repu- 
tation; and it was considered very audacious 
on the part of a young composer like Rossini 
to place himself in rivalry with such a composer as 
the venerable Paisiello. Accordingly, he was hissed, 
not only when his work was being heard, but before 
one note of it had been played, and according to 
some authorities before the theatre doors were 
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opened. His rashness was taken as proved, without particular the application of the handkerchief to the 


reference to the style in which he might have 
executed his self-assigned task. 

Two original and independent accounts of the 
first representation of Rossini’s Barber of Seville have 
been published; one in an Italian newspaper by 
Zanolini, the other in a letter from Madame Giorgi 
Righetti, who created the part of “ Rosina.” The 
part of “ Almaviva” was undertaken by the 
celebrated tenor Garcia, father of Madame Malibran, 
Madame Viardot Garcia and Mr. Manuel Garcia, the 
celebrated professor of singing. ‘‘ Figaro” was the 
before-mentioned Luigi Zamboni, fellow lodger with 
Rossini and Sterbini during the composition of the 
opera, who after his success appeared as “ Figaro” 
amid general applause at every leading opera-house 
in Europe. Vitarelli was the original ‘ Don Basilio,” 
Botticelli the original Bartholo. 

The overture written expressly for I/ Barbiere but 
afterwards lost was not listened to. It was played in 
the midst of a general murmuring “such asis heard 
on the approach of a procession.” The introductory 
chorus made no impression. Nor did the appear- 
ance of Garcia, favourite singer as he was, change 
the attitude of the public. ‘‘ The composer,” says 
Madame Giorgi Righetti, ‘‘was weak enough to 
allow Garcia to sing beneath Rosina’s balcony a 
Spanish melody of his own arrangement.” Worse 
than that, Garcia had forgotten to tune his guitar for 
the accompaniment, and when he began the opera- 
tion in presence of the audience a string broke. It 
was necessary to replace it. But before Garcia 
could do so, laughter and hisses were heard from 
all parts of the theatre. At last, when the singer 
was ready, the air he sang was not liked: and many 
persons in the pit gave burlesque imitations of it. 
The introduction to Figaro’s air was heard in peace, 
but when Zamboni came on, carrying in his turn a 
guitar, the audience burst into a laugh and not a note 
of Largo al Factotum was heard. Rosina appeared 
on the balcony, and the public thought that Madame 
Giorgi Righetti, whether from the balcony or not, 
would, in any case, sing an air. When, however, 
she uttered only a few passages which led 
to nothing, and then disappeared, general disap- 
probation was expressed. The duet for Almaviva 
and Figaro was accompanied throughout by hissing 
and shouting. At last Rosina made her formal 

entry on the stage, and sang the long looked-for 
cavatina. Una voce was followed by three long 
rounds of applause, and hopes were now entertained 
that the opera might’ yet be saved. The composer, 
who was in the orchestra presiding at the piano, 
bowed to the public, and then turning towards 
the singer, exclaimed in a whisper, “ Oh Natura!” 

Thanks to one of those accidents which follow one 
another so persistently on unfortunate first nights 
the entry of Don Basilio was a total failure. A 
small trap had been left open, at which Vitarelli 

stumbled and fell. When he rose and began his 
highly dramatic air, he found it necessary to hold 
his handkerchief to his nose. This, besides spoiling 
the effect of the music, suggested to the audience 


nose, was in the part; and not liking such buffoonery 
they hissed it with great energy. The Letter duet 
suffered by the introduction of some unnecessary 
incidents, which, says Madame Giorgi Righelli, “‘ were 
afterwards omitted;”’ and at the beginning of the 
great concerted finale a cat.appeared on the stage, 
to be driven in one direction by Figaro, in another by 
Bartolo, until at last, in seeking to escape Basilio, it 
became entangled in the skirt of Rosina sdress. The 
first movement of the finale was not heard at all; 
and the continuation and conclusion—the audience 
having now lost all power of concentrating its 
attention seriously on the work presented to them— 
were received with cries of derision. The hubbub 
went on increasing until the fall of the curtain, 
when Rossini turned towards the public, shrugged 
his shoulders and clapped his hands. The audience 
took offence at this openly-expressed contempt for 
its opinion, and when the curtain rose for the 
second act it would not allow a note of the music 
to be heard. Nothing like it had ever been wit- 
nessed atanytheatre. Rossini meanwhile remained 
calm in his conductor's place, and he went home as 
careless about the reception of the opera as if it 
had been the work of some other composer. The 
principal singers, with Mdme. George Righetti, 
followed him to his house in order to offer him 
some words of consolation. But when they. got 
there he was in bed and asleep. The next morning 
Rossini replaced Garcia’s Spanish song by the beau- 
tiful air “‘ Ecco ridente il cielo,’’ borrowing the theme 
of his new solo from the opening chorus of Aureliano 
in Palmira, written for Milan the year before and 
represented without success. The said chorus had 
previously figured in Rossini’s Ciro in Babilonia, 
which had also failed. The beautiful melody had 
at last found its proper place, and since its first 
presentation as a serenade sung by Count Almaviva 
to Rosina it has been recognised even to this day 
as one of the most charming pieces in the Barber 
of Seville. 

Rossini having now made the only alteration he 
thought necessary went back to bed. He declared 
himself indisposed so that he might not have to 
take his place in the conductor’s seat on the 
following evening. At the second performance the 
audience showed themselves disposed to listen to a 
work which at first they could not be said to have 
heard; and this was all that was necessary to ensure 
its success. With each succeeding representation 
the music was more and more admired until at last 
the climax was reach when I/ Barbiere was revived 
at Rome with the same transports of admiration 
which it was afterwards to excite at every Italian 
theatre and ultimately at every musical theatre in 
Europe. 

H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 





“ Dip you hear about the burglar who was arrested this 
morning?” ‘No! What for?” For breaking into 
song.” “Is that so?” “Yes. He’d got through two 
Funeral 


bars, when some one hit him with a stave.” 





that the fall, with all its consequences, including in 


private.—The Rambler. 
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THE PATTI FAMILY. 
We take the following from the New York Tribune :— 
“In the southern part of the town of Mount Vernon, 

in Westchester county, there is an old two-storey, red- 

brick dwelling-house, which was the home some thirty 
years ago of Adelina Patti. At the time when the Pattis 
purchased the property there were a number of wealthy 

Italians living in and near Mount Vernon, forming a 

little society of their own. The old school-house where 

the Patti children attained a fragmentary education is 
torn down, but their attendance is well remembered by 
numbers of the present residents of Mount Vernon, and 
particularly the singing of the future prima donna ata 
school exhibition, when her voice and method of vocalizing 

astonished all who heard her. She sang acceptably in a 

duet with one of the pupils, but it was in her singing of 

‘Home, sweet Home’ that she thrilled the audience. 

Later she appeared as a public singer in the Mount 

Vernon Hotel, and started from there on the wonderful 

musical career which in some respects has had no 

parallel. This was probably when she was about 
sixteen years of age, and her residence in Mount Vernon 
was in the interval between her concert tour through 
the States as a musical prodigy and her début at the 

Academy of Music in New York as an operatic singer. 

As nearly as can be learned the Patti family lived in 

Mount Vernon some three years. The neighbours 

remember that they were always coming and going and 

having numerous guests. Madame Patti had been a 

famous singer, and had married twice. Her children by 

her first husband and those of Signor Patti by his former 
wife were domiciled with the brothers and sisters of 

Adelina, making a decidedly lively and fractious house- 

hold. The four or five acres about the dwelling were 

cultivated by some Italian workmen. When Madame 

Patti wished them to come to their meals, she stepped 

on the piazza and called them in a voice which could 

be heard across the valley opposite her house. She 
ruled with an absolute sway. Adelina was not considered 
pretty, but was lively, full of caprices and delighted to 
invite the children of the neighbourhood in the house 
in order that she might act and sing before them in 
some improvised opera. On one occasion she informed 
a woman who was hired to work by the day that 
the hands of the clock had been set back by a member of 
the family so as to get an additional hour’s labour from 
her, and she then put the hands forward in their right 
place. All this time she was under musical instruction, 
going frequently to the city for this purpose or receiving 
it from her brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch, against 
whom she seems to have been in a permanent state of 
revolt. When the Pattis left Mount Vernon they had a 
public sale of their furniture, arid it is now scattered 
through many households. Madame Patti went to Rome 
and her husband became the travelling companion and 
protector of ‘ Little Patti,’ as she was then called. The 
family still own property at Mount Vernon. A follower 
and servant of the Pattis was one Parodi. He inherited 

a small fortune, became dissipated and died in a hospital 

at Yonkers. His stories of his former benefactors were 

numerous and amusing, particularly of the family conflicts 
and personal perils he had witnessed.’’ 








THE choir singer who went out to get a drink during the 
sermon, excused himself on the ground that he wanted to 
give the congregation liquid notes.—Boston Budget. 








THE programme for the Triennial Festival, to be held 
at Gloucester in September next, is now practically 
settled. The opening service will be held on Tuesday 
morning, September 7th, when the Dean of Gloucester 
has consented to preach the sermon in aid of the Clergy 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity. The service will be 
followed by a performance of Elijah. A concert will be 
held on the Tuesday evening, the programme for which 
includes Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s new cantata, Andromeda ; 
and Miss Fanny Davis will play a pianoforte concerto, 
The programme for Wednesday morning is made up of 
Dvérak’s magnificent setting of the Stabat Mater, Hiller’s 
Song of Victory, and two ancient Cathedral anthems, 
In the evening Mr. Rockstro’s new sacred cantata, The 
Good Shepherd, and the Hymn of Praise will be sung. 
M. Gounod’s latest work, Mors et Vita, will be given on 
the Thursday morning; and the programme for the 
evening includes Mr. Cowen’s popular cantata, The 
Sleeping Beauty, composed for the Birmingham Festival, 
and a new orchestral work by Dr. Hubert Parry, In 
accordance with long-established precedent, The Messiah 
will be performed on the Friday morning; and there will 
be a special closing service in the Cathedral in the 
evening, for which Mr, C. L. Williams, the conductor, 
is, on the invitation of the stewards, composing an 
Orchestral Service. On most of the days tickets as low 
as 1s. will be issued, whilst for the Wednesday evening 
the former prices of all the seats have been reduced. 
The principal singers engaged are Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Winch, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills; and Mr, Carrodus will lead the band. From the 
art standpoint the stewards have prepared for a splendid 
Festival ; and we hope the liberality of all their arrange- 
ments will meet with the success it deserves, 


* * 
* 


An American writer makes some sensible remarks about 
“gushing” in musical literature. He says:—-‘ It is the 
bane of musical literature that two classes of writers and 
commentators have been able to rush into print with such 
facility. The prejudiced essayists and the gushers are 
both working harm to the musical students who, seeking 
earnestly for musical culture, rely rather blindly on all 
that is printed. The prejudiced writer unfortunately 
exists in all arts and sciences;,but the gusher belongs, 
alas! almost exclusively to music. It is he, or more often 
she, who gives us strange anecdotes of Paganini studying 
violin in prison, of Guarnerius in confinement making 
hundreds of great fiddles, of Beethoven weeping over a 
performance of his own works in a little cottage by a 
family of peasants, of Handel making a melody from the 
sound of the anvils in a blacksmith’s shop, of Stradella 
saving himself from assassination by singing a melody by 
Gluck, composed a century later. All these things and 
more the gusher pours forth for the delectation of young 
students, and the latter swallow them all with avidity. 
We need more philosophic writers and less imagination in 
the field of musical iterature,”’ 
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THE musical history of the past month pretty nearly 
resolves itself into a chronicle of the memorable visit paid 
us by Franz Liszt. On the evening of the 3rd, he set foot 
on English soil for the first time during a period of forty- 
five years, and, on the morning of the 2oth, he departed, 
expressing deep gratification at the welcome that had 
been extended to him. That welcome must indeed have 
far exceeded in warmth and spontaneity Liszt’s most 
sanguine expectations. Not that the scenes enacted during 
his stay were by any means _ new to this most petted and 
féted of musical septuagenarians; with him they have 
been the concomitants of a lifetime. But he did not look 
for them here—in cold, “‘ unmusical” England. No wonder 
he was delighted ; no wonder he described as remarkable 
the progress we had made since he was last in our midst. 
Yes, three performances of St. Elizabeth within a fortnight 
certainly meant progress of a sort. 

PS, 

Owinc to his coming two days later than he had 
originally intended, Liszt found himself at the very instant 
of his arrival the central figure of one of the many 
By this he 
must have been at once favourably impressed and put 
at his ease; for the gathering which assembled that 
Saturday evening beneath the roof of his host, Mr. 
Henry Littleton, at Westwood House, Sydenham, was 
not less enthusiastic than distinguished. By those who 
knew him he was found to be as affable and courteous 
and intellectual as ever; at the same time it was remarked 
that he had aged considerably in appearance during the 
last ten years. With the following week the serious work 
of the visit began. On Monday he attended the public 
rehearsal of St. Elizabeth and renewed his acquaintance 
with true British cheers and British capacity for staring. 


charming réunions arranged in his honour. 


In the evening he looked in at a choral rehearsal, and on 
the next day paid a visit to the Royal Academy of Music 
to receive and hand over to the Principal of that institu- 
tion a sum of £1,000, subscribed for the foundation of a 
Liszt Scholarship. On both occasions the illustrious 
virtuoso gratified those assembled by performing on the 
pianofortee-an indescribable treat never to be forgotten 
by those who were privileged to enjoy it. 
a * * 

THE first performance of St. Elizabeth took place at the 
concluding concert of the series given by Messrs. Novello, 
on Tuesday, the 6th ult. As a gala event and as an 
executive achievement it was one of the most brilliant 
affairs at which we have ever assisted. Royalty, fashion, 
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that filled all the available space in St. James’s Hall; 
while Liszt was made the hero of a series of wonderful 
ovations, his presence as a mere spectator creating an 
amount of excitement and demonstrative display, the like 
of which has never been witnessed under similar circum. 


stances in an English concert-room, Even when Wagner 
came over to the Festival given in the Albert Hall in 1877, 
and sat in an arm-chair placed in the orchestra, whilst 
Hans Richter conducted his music, there were no such 
unrestrained manifestations of mingled delight and 
curiosity as characterised this and other public appearances 
made by Liszt during his stay. 


as 


aK 


Ir would be sheer flattery to suggest that Liszt’s music 
was responsible for the enthusiasm thus awakened. His 
partizans were in ecstacies, of course, but they could have 
formed only a small proportion at any time ofthe crowds that 
went to the various performances. Few in number, too, 
were those who for the nonce preserved a strict neutrality. 
The vast majority consisted of amateurs bent on lionising, 
and for whom the roarings of the lion ‘had less interest 
As for St. Elizabeth, 
musicians had made up their minds about it when they 


than the sight of his shaggy mane. 


heardit under Mr, Walter Bache’s auspices ten years before. 
An ambitious, clever score, certainly, with here and there 
a beautiful moment; but, take it for all in all, the most 
dreary, tedious, pretentious setting of a religious subject 
ever honoured with the classic title of oratorio, and, to 
performers as well as listeners, one of the most exacting. 


* * 


sk 
ok 


Nor in the slightest degree have the eulogies lavished 
upon Mr. Mackenzie and his forces erred in the direction of 
exaggeration. The simple fact is that over-pra‘se would 
have been impossible. Absolute perfection marked the 
rendering of.the choruses and orchestration—the ‘east 
uninteresting portions of Liszt’s work. Madame Albani 
sustained the trying part of Elizabeth, and, throwing 
heartand soul into her task, achieved a triumph which 
the composer himself was fain to acknowledge as unpre- 
cedented, so far as his oratorio was concerned. Thanks 
to her Wagnerian training, Madame Albani was suited by 
the music of Elizabeth; but Mr. Santley was not equally 
at home in that of the Landgrave Ludwig. Miss Pauline 
Cramer declaimed the harsh phrases ot the Landgravine 
with remarkable vigour; Mr. Frederick King acquitted 
himself admirably in the scenes of the storm and the 
canonization; and minor baritone solos were efficiently 
undertaken by Messrs. Whitney and Vaughan Edwardes. 
Mr. Mackenzie conducted in masterly style, both at St. 
James’s Hall and the Crystal Palace, where St. Elizabeth 
was repeated with the same principals and chorus at 
the Saturday concert of the 17th, Liszt, and an enormous 
audience again being present. The oratorio was also 
performed on the 7th by pupils of the London Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Dr. Wylde. On this occasion 
Liszt did not attend, having to pay a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor the same afternoon. The audience was small. 





Peruaps the pleasantest function connected with what 





has been called the Liszt Carnival was the reception given 
on the 8that the Grosvenor Gallery by Mr. Walter Bache, the 
devoted pupil and champion of the Weimar musician. The 
gathering at this affair was unquestionably the most repre- 
sentative and distinguished of any; in a musical, if not 
in a wider artistic sense, it included “everybody.” Sundry 
compositions by Liszt were executed—an “‘ Angelus ”’ for 
stringed instruments, a chorus for female voices, a piano- 
forte piece, and some songs; and finally the master him- 
self played. It was a great moment for the many 
celebrities present who had never heard: him before, when 
this most renowned of pianists approached his instrument 
and for a few brief minutes realised in actual sound that 
wondrous combination of qualities which he alone em- 
bodies. Liszt played a good many times whilst he was 
here, for he went about a great deal and was always 
gracious enough to go to the piano of his own accord 
when in sympathetic company; but none of his per- 
formances created a deeper and more vivid impression 
than that which he gave at the Grosvenor Gallery before 
the friends of his friend, Walter Bache. 

WE have no space to dwell at length on the remaining 
events of Liszt’s visit. In addition to the concerts already 
mentioned he went to one given on the gth ult., at St. 
James’s Hall, by Herr Emil Bach, and to the Crystal 
Palace concert of the following day. Thescheme in each 
instance consisted exclusively of orchestral and vocal 
compositions from his pen, nearly all of which had been 
heard before in this country and at some time or other 
undergone the stinging lash of criticism. If the lash was 
now withheld it was for sufficiently obvious reasons. 
Liszt attended, likewise, the pianoforte recitals given by 
his pupil, M. Stavenhagen and by Mr, Frederic Lamond, 
concerning both of whom we shall have more to say anon. 

* BS 

So far as can be seen at present, Mr. Mackenzie’s new 
work Guillem de Cabestanh, already familiarly designated 
“The Cabstand,” will be produced at Drury Lane on 
June 1st, with the following cast :—Count Ramon, Mr. 
Crothy ; Margerida, Madame Valleria ; Azalias, Miss 
Burton; Count Robert, Mr. Barrington Foote; Guillem, Mr. 
McGuckin; and Peasants, Miss Vadiniand Mr. Beaumont. 
The piece is in four acts, severally called “ The Vintage,” 
“ The Hunt,” “ The Feast,’’ and ‘“‘ Sanh del Trobador.”’ 
The rehearsals are actively progressing, and Mr. Goossens 
comes to town very shortly to superintend the final 


arrangements. 
* * 


Mr. FREDERICK CoRDER 1s actively at work upon Mr. 
Rosa’s commission, having at last provided himself with 
an original libretto upon a Norwegian subject: It is 
intended that the work shall see the light for the first 
time at Mr. Rosa’s Liverpool Theatre’ in January next. 
Scenic display is a very great feature in the new work, 
and a charming model of the principal set, showing a 
snow-clad village at the foot of precipitous hills is already 
in existence. 
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By the way, we are now taking coals to Newcastle 
with a vengeance, for The Mikado is shortly to be done in 
English at Berlin, with Mr. George Thorne as the Lord 
High Executioner. The charming scenery painted by 
Mr. Robson for the Court Theatre, Liverpool—far more 
beautiful than that employed in London—has been 
purchased for the German production. 


* * 
ok 


Two Philharmonic Concerts were given last month, 
both interesting, both well attended. Dvdérak’s violin 
concerto, which formed part of the earlier programme, 
had the advantage of an able interpretation at the hands 
of the composer’s countryman, Mr, Ondricek, but a divided 
opinion concerning this work must be deferred until after 
a second hearing. Enough, for the present, that it was 
received with every indication of favour. The instru- 
mental movements from Sullivan’s Light of the World 
were especially welcome, not only for their own sake, but 
as areminder that the admirable work to which they belong 
deserves more attention than it receives. A remarkably 
fine performance of Schubert’s noble symphony in C major 
formed a noteworthy feature of the same concert, even 
as the rendering of the Eroica proved one of the 
treats supplied by the next. We use the plural term 
advisedly, for Herr Joachim’s playing of the Mendelssohn 
concerto, and Miss Fanny Davies’s execution of Sterndale 
Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in C minor (Op. 4)—there- 
with making a most successful début at the Philharmonic 
Concerts— were both masterly efforts in their way, and 
conferred the highest pleasure upon a critical, if 
demonstrative, audience. 

Since our last the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
has performed the Redemption and the Messiah; the latter 
providing appropriate musical fare for a huge Good Friday 
assemblage. Neither performance calls for detailed notice, 
but the failure of Madame Biro de Marion to do justice to 
the soprano music in Gounod’s trilogy demands record, 
if only as a warning to Mr. Barnby’s Society not to pin 
its faith to untried foreign vocalists when there are 
experienced and competent artists available at home. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society at its concert of the 16th 
ult., gave a creditable rendering of two melodious and 
popular works, Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. Miss Pauline Cramer, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. W. H. Burgon constituted 
the solo quartet, and Mr. W. H. Cummings conducted. 


* * 
ke 


ParTING this year’ with old favourites at the Popular 
Concerts was “ sweet sorrow ’’ indeed. We seem to have 
had so little of them; they came late and left early. But 
what a recollection, these last few weeks, for Mr. 
Chappell’s patrons! Even the Liszt ‘‘ craze” could not 
dim the lustre of such a combination as Madame 
Schumann, Joachim, and Piatti, and the Pops were never 
more crowded than during the fortnight that the “ craze” 
was on. For the last half-dozen concerts the treasures 


of the repertory were ransacked. To hear Madame 





Schumann once again in the Waldstein, in the Carnival, 
and in the yet more familiar Lieder Ohne Worte, playing 


all as gloriously as ever, was a privilege to be envied, . 


The culminating treat came on the first night, when 
Schumann’s renowned pianoforte quintet was executed 
by Madame Schumann, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. With this memorable performance ended a 
season which, despite “ many ups and downs,” has been 
equal to the best of its predecessors. It has been replete 
with pleasant surprises ; it has added many novelties to 
an already rich store; and, most important of all, it has 
brought English talent to the fore in a measure that 
warrants the happiest auguries for the future. 
* * * 

Cewnotsszuns who watched Mr. Frederick Lamond 
through the series of recitals he gave last month came to 
the conclusion that he has the makings of a first-rate, 
if not precisely a great, pianist. He possesses an astonish- 
ing technique for a lad of eighteen, he plays with much 
intelligence and his powers of memory are prodigious. 
The mistake made by the young Scotchman was in 
attempting the sonatas of Beethoven’s third period and 
compositions by Chopin and Schumann which he is as yet 
manifestly incapable of investing with their proper signi- 
ficance and depth of sentiment. He wants time and study, 
the latter under most careful direction. He has aroused 
interest and his career henceforward will be watched with 
attention. Herr Stavenhagen is a worthy pupil of Liszt and 
should develop into one of the most gifted exponents of his 
school. He has a fine touch, and his command over the 
resources of the keyboard is amazing. 


ste 
* 


* x 

Aprit brought a perfect deluge of miscellaneous 
concerts. To even enumerate them is out of the question. 
We can only draw brief attention to two: that given by 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, on the afternoon of the 14th, and 
the first of a series of five orchestral concerts, given by 
Senor Sarasate on the afternoon of the roth. At the 
former there was a large crowd, the co-operation of 
Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, Mr, Santley and Herr 
Joachim serving to form an irresistible attraction, The 
choir was heard in a number of madrigals and part-songs, 
among them Dr. F. Bridge’s expressive composition, ‘A 
Singer’s Requiem,” written and sung in memory of the 
late Joseph Maas. At the Sarasate concert, a somewhat 
unavoidable embarras de richesses was created by the 
conjunction in the scheme of the Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn violin concertos. Both works were beautifully 
played by the Spanish artist, but in future he will do 
better to limit himself to one of these masterpieces at a 
time. 

© ee 

Tue discovery of the new baritone Vettorazzo was due 
to a contretemps, of a description rarely accruing upon the 
Italian stage, which occurred in the Teatro Verdi at 
Padua about three weeks ago during a performance of 
It appears that when Gamberini, the primo 
baritono cast for the part of Charles V., made his first 
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entrance he was so unsteady on his legs, as well as in his 
intonation, that he all but fell into the orchestra whilst 
straying down to the footlights in a series of alcoholic 
zigzags. The Italian public is extremely sensitive to any 
breach of decorum, or shortcoming in the respect it 
considers due to itself from actors and singers; so the 
majority of the Padua audience set up a furious shouting 
of “ The scoundrel is drunk! Throw him into the street ! ” 
whilst a more practical minority, promptly quitting the 
theatre, ‘‘ hurried up” in the direction of the vegetable 
market, 
* | * 

Despair had already claimed the manager for its 
own, and the chef d’orchestre, shrewdly suspecting that 
ere long a heavy fall of cabbages and potatoes would 
set in, was on the point of taking French leave, when a 
young singing-super of the baritone persuasion, to whom 
neither impresario nor leader had ever paid any particular 
attention, stepped forth from the ranks of the chorus, and 
volunteered to take the inebriate Gamberini’s réle, in 
which he declared himself to be note-perfect. Drowning 
men catch at straws ; so the management gave orders that 
Gamberini be forthwith denuded of his Royal apparel, and 
that this latter be handed over to the supernumerary 
Vettorazzo. 

ee 

Wuitst this metamorphosis was taking place behind 
the scenes, the régisseury took the audience into his 
confidence before the curtain, and besought them to give 
the valiant young volunteer a patient, and if possible a 
kindly, hearing. Vettorazzo knew his part thoroughly 
and sang it in tune; throughout Acts I. and II. he gave 
ever-increasing satisfaction; but his singing of the grand 
aria in the third act, where Charles V. unmasks the traitor 
nobles and then magnanimously pardons them, proved so 
unexpectedly excellent that when the closing chorus, ‘* A 
Carlo Quinto sia gloria ed onor” was being concluded, a 
large number of the delighted auditors joined in the final 
phrase, varying its text, however, to “ A Vettorazzo sia 
gloria ed onor!’’ 

* * 
is 

Tuis incident aptly illustrates the old French adage, 
“4 quelque chose malheur est bon.” But for Gam- 
berini’s vinous mishap, Vettorazzo might have moul- 
dered in obscurity at tenpence per night for many a 
long year; whereas he is now engaged for leading 
business at Padua, and will probably be heard of in a year 
or two at the Scala, Tordinone and San Carlo. Gam- 
berini’s friends have recommended him to change his 
name, sign the pledge, and emigrate. 

te 

The Ménestrel points out how serious is the wrong done 
to executant artists and to the musical public in general 
by that class of curiosity-hunters and collectors which 
devotes its energies and wealth to effecting the with- 
drawal from active service of rare and costly stringed- 
instruments. Several of the finest existing violins, violas 
and violoncellos have lately been purchased, at extra. 








vagant prices, by persons of this description, unskilled in 
their use, and whose only purpose in acquiring possession 
of them has been to shut them up in glass cases, together 
with the documents attesting their genuineness, and then 
exhibit them to their friends in a spirit of egotistical and 
narrow-minded self-glorification. 


seer * 
oe 


Two or three of these collectors, whose names are well- 
known in Parisian musical circles, are the terror of eminent 
soloists, who cannot compete with them in bidding for such 
instruments of renown as from time to time come into the 
market, and are therefore compelled to see the master- 
pieces of Cremona—which in their hands would be abiding 
joys to all true musicians—relegated to silence and 
obscurity. In this manner several perfect “quartets of 
strings " have been practically annihilated within the last 
few years. Stradivario, Guarnerio, Amatiand Bergonzi no 
doubt imagined that they were making their chefs-d’auvre 
for artists who could and would play upon them, That would 
certainly seem to be the only valid raison d’étre of a super- 
excellent fiddle ; but these accapareurs will not have it so. 
Genuine instruments by the great Cremona masters are too 
few and far between, as it is; and they are vanishing from 
the concert-room and orchestra to deteriorate in private 
museums, y: 

* g 

A WEALTHY proprietor of one of these collections died 
a short time ago in Paris, leaving behind him a complete 
and matchless set of quartet instruments, all four made 
by Stradivario. 
named by him “ The Swan’s Song,” and bears the date of 
1737, the year of his death. The deceased collector had’ paid 
£680 for it. The second violin, dated 1704, cost him 
£510. The viola, dated 1728, he had purchased for £760, 
and the violoncello, dated 1696, for £700. It is not stated 
whether or not these valuable instruments are to be 


The first violin was his last work, sur- 


restored to circulation by being brought to the hammer ; 
but, should they be put up for sale, few of the great 
executants of the day are wealthy enough to purchase 
them at such prices as the above. 
. os 
Tue late Professor Servais’ inimitable violoncello by 
Stradivario is still in the possession of his widow, who 
refuses to part with it for a smaller sum than £4,000. 
The last offer made to her—by a collector, of course, 
not an artist—was £2,400; but she absolutely declined 
to entertain it. Probably this instrument, alleged to be 
the finest violoncello in the world, will eventually figure 
in some monomaniac’s hoard, instead of giving pleasure 
to uncounted thousands under the masterly manipulation 
of a Piatti, a De Swert, or a Haussmann. 





Trinity CoL_Ltece, Lonpon.—On the roth ult., the _ 
terminal students’ concert of this Institution took place at 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, under the conductorship of Mr. 
George Mount. The programme included Mazart’s 
Symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn’s Concerto for piano 
and orchestra in G minor, Beethoven’s Prometheus 
overture. 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 


a Qs 


Bradford.—The last subscription concert was given 
on March 5, when Herr Joachim played Beethoven’s 
violin concerto with Mr. Hallé’s orchestra, and an ideal 
representation was given. Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
and a variety of smaller works were well played, and 
Mr. Winch’s sweet, but rather weak, voice was heard to 
its fullest advantage in songs of Jensen and others. Mr. 
Hallé conducted.—At Mr. Misdale’s third concert several 
works for two pianos were produced by him and Mr. 
C. Henrich, and Herr Straus was the soloist.—Herr 
St. Hensé also gave a chamber concert, when he was 
assisted by MM. Risegari, Bernhardt, Speelman, and 
Vieuxtemps, and produced a quartet of Schumann’s and 
a quintet of Rheinberger’s.—At a charity concert Mr. 
C. Henrich and Herr Peiniger appeared in Schumann's 
sonata, Op. 121, and Miss Sweeney is to be commended 
for her choice of songs.—The principal interest of the 
month has, however, been centred in the first performance 
in Yorkshire by the Festival Choral Society of Dr. 
Bridge’s Chester oratorio, Daniel, conducted by the 
composer, which was on the whole very well received. 
A noticeable feature in the second part was 
Mr. F. Dawson’s playing of the solo in Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in G minor. 


Cardiff.—A concert in aid of the fund for the benefit 
of the relatives of the men killed in the explosion on board 
the tug-boat Rifleman, was held at the Park Hall, on 
March 31st. An excellent programme was rendered. 
Madame Hettie Davies Edwards gave ‘‘ Let Me Dream 
Again,” Miss Astle sang “ The Children’s Home,” to the 
stringed accompaniment of St. Mary’s band, Mr. T. Hulm 
rendered ‘“ The Village Blacksmith,’’ and Master Sidney 
Barnett won great applause for his admirably-executed 
song, “ The Little Hero.” Readings and recitations were 
given by Miss Treweek, Mr. T. N. Armit, Mr. Edward 
Fletcher (Theatre Royal) ; a harp solo was performed by 
Miss George; Mr. Adams whistled ‘* The Harmonious 
Blacksmith ;” Mr. C. Draper played a fine clarionet solo; 
and Mr. J. H. Stephens gave a ventriloquial sketch, A 
selection from the Mikado was performed in a creditable 
manner by the St. Mary’s stringed band (Mr. Sullivan, 
Conductor), and the Pertarth band, under the leadership 
of Mr. Paul Draper, played the overture to Zampa, with 
characteristic effect. The Llandaff Glee Union also took 
part in the programme, which was brought to a conclusion 
by an impressive rendering by the Cardiff Choral Society 
(Mr. D. C. Davies, Conductor) of the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
with band and organ accompaniment, Mr. J. A. Deacon 
ably officiating as organist. 


Cheltenham.—The Musical Society finished up the 
season with a very good concert at the Assembly Rooms 
on Monday evening, April 5th, the large room being com- 
pletely full of, dress and stall audience, presenting a 
brilliant look seldom seen at concerts anywhere. Evening 
dress has long been the rule at the musical gatherings of 
this old society. The programme upon this occasion 
included the first part of the Elijah and selections from 
Oberon. The principal artists being Mrs. Frank Daubeny, 
Mrs. Ferguson, Miss Cookworthy, Miss Mary Morgan, 
Mr. D’Arcy Ferris, and Mr. Montague Worlock, all met 
with applause for excellent singing of their respective 
parts. Where all were so good it is almost invidious to 
particularise, but, if we may do so, we may say that 
Mrs. Frank Daubeny’s singing of the Widow's music, 


Worlock’s excellent singing of the arduous music of the 
Prophet, were particularly good. Miss Cookworthy gave 
the “Mermaid Song,” and Mr. Fervis, “‘ From boyhood 
trained,’’ in a manner which gained for the performers, as 
well as Weber’s music, hearty applause. The band, under 
the leadership of Mr. E. G. Woodward, and the choir 
have not appeared at these concerts to so great an 
advantage for very long; and the conductor, Mr. Von 
Holst, is to be congratulated upon an exceedingly good 
concert. 


Darlington.—The sixth annual concert of the 
Darlington Orchestral Society took place in the Central 
Hall on April 2nd, under the conductorship of Mr. Fred 
Tovey. The programme was an excellent one, the chiet 
item in it being the celebrated C Minor Symphony of 
Beethoven; and the concert was in every way the most 
successful yet given by this flourishing Society. The 
vocalist engaged was Mr. Fredericks, of Lichfield 
Cathedral. His four songs were rendered with great 
taste and judgment. Mr. J. H. Beers, of Newcastle, 
played two violin solos admirably. The band was full 
and complete, consisting of 50 performers, and Mr. Fred 
Tovey conducted with his usual ability. 


Dewsbury.—Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride and the Hymn 
of Praise were chosen for the final concert of the Choral 
Society on the 23rd March, when the works received a very 
adequate rendering, principal chorus and orchestra all 
being efficient. The soloists were Miss Thudichum and 
Messrs. Seymour, Jackson, and Riley. The orchestra— 
at first a little rough—soon showed its excellent qualities, 
more especially in the familiar Lobgesang. To Mr. 
A. Broughton falls the credit of having trained the chorus 
so successfully, and of conducting. 


Glasgow.—The annual financial reckoning by the 
Glasgow Choral Union shows, all things considered, a 
satisfactory state of affairs. Unheard-of trade depression 
affected, naturally enough, the subscription lists; and, as 
compared with the outlay for season 1884-5, the expendi- 
ture showed an increase of £560 in the accounts brought 
up to the 2nd ult., the date of the last balance sheet. 
The income for season 1885-6 amounted to £10,042, 
and the expenditure to £9,851. The surplus is a narrow 
one, but with the former balance, the goodly sum of 
£1,860 stands to the credit of the scheme. At the meeting 
of the guarantors it was very properly resolved to retain 
this amount in hand, and all in due time, the balance of 
the indebtedness— £1,063—will, doubtless, be liquidated. 
Readers may be interested in seeing a detail or two 
concerning the charge and discharge involved—and 
it ought to be remembered that the season is only a 
ten weeks’ one. Here, then, are some figures; first of 
all, the income arising from the subscription concerts 
amounted to £4,324, the popular concerts brought in 
£1,806, and the revenue secured from orchestral engage- 
ments in Edinburgh (ten concerts), Dundee (one), Paisley 
(two), Greenock (three), Leeds (two), amounted to £3,792. 
On the other side of the accounts the sum of £7,357 was 
paid away in the shape of salaries and travelling expenses 
of orchestra, vocalists, and conductors; hall rents and 
general working expenses absorbed £1,631, and 
printing, advertising, bill posting, &c., amounted to 
£767. The mere business importance of the under- 


taking will be seen at a glance, and from time to 
time I have endeavoured to show its gratifying musical 
significance, due so much to the watchful care of Mr. 
August Manns. Against next season the chorus have had 





Miss Morgan’s rendering of ‘‘ Woe unto them,” and Mr. 


placed in their hands Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Bach’s Thou 
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Guide of Israel, and Schubert's Song of Miriam; and a de. 
putation from the Society journeyed to London to make the 
acquaintance of St. Elizabeth. Possibly then, Dr. Liszt’s 
heterogeneous work may, ere long, find its way to the 
banks of the Clyde—though nothing had been finally 
decided at the date of this despatch.—At the annual 
business meeting of the “ Union,” Mr. Andrew Myles 
was re-elected President of the Council.—Mr. Fred. 
Lamond’s second pianoforte recital took place in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and in presence of an audience which 
filled the building in every corner. The interesting 
youngster again secured the warm favour of 3,000 of his 
townsfolk, and his future, needless to say, will be well 
looked after—M. de Pachmann visited his Glasgow 
admirers at, unfortunately, a somewhat inopportune time. 
His first recital came off three nights after the big 
gathering just recorded, the audience was notably 
small, and the cantrips of a _ refractory string 
belonging to the instrument imported for the occa- 
sion gave rise to a droll bit of pantomime. 
M. de Pachmann’s tribulation was very great, the 
climax being reached when he seized the sign-board 
attached to the piano, took a journey to the front of the 
platform, and specially exhibited the unoffending label 
amidst the general merriment of his audience. At his 
second recital the clever exponent of Chopin drew to the 
Queen’s Rooms a larger proportion of followers, but still 
he was not happy. Reports reached me, at any rate, that 
he complained strongly of the persistent chatter in which 
various votaries indulged throughout the performance. 
This is to be regretted, and more especially if it be true 
that the accomplished Russian has registered a vow not 
to enter appearance in Glasgow again.—Recent mis- 
cellaneous concerts hereabouts have included a creditable 
performance of the first part of Spéhr’s Last ¥udgment, 
by Mr. H. A. Lambeth’s “ West of Scotland Choral 
Union.” The work was given in its entirety by the choir 
of St. Vincent Street U.P. Church the other week and 
elsewhere. The oratorio seems to have been revived 
with no mean success—the experience, possibly, of 
relief from certain forms of art which shall be name- 
less—The ‘‘ Glasgow Select Choir’’ finished their 
season with a performance drawn up on exceedingly 
“popular” lines. Humour held high jinks during the 
evening—Mr. Millar Craig’s well-trained body of vocalists 
do not always look at the prosy side of life—but several 
items of another colour again won for the choir premier 
place amongst kindred organisations. St. James’s Hall 
audiences know well their capabilities in the domain of 
refined part-singing.—At the Royalty Theatre, Mr. J. W. 
Turner’s English Opera Company did excellent “ business” 
during a six nights’ engagement, so good, indeed, that 
Messrs. Howard and Wyndham, the lessees, are trying 
hardto find a date for an early return visit. The Bohemian 
Girl, Mr. Editor, was, sure enough, their trump card. 
Well-defined melody, despite the ban ofa culé, still, happily, 
carries the day, and the second performance of Balfe’s work 
by Mr. Turner’s troupe simply involved extra accommoda- 
tion in the stalls and other parts of a crowded house. 
Hengoed.—On April rath an Eisteddfod was held here 
under the presidency of Mr. W. C. Beddoe. A prize of 
5 guineas for the best rendering of ‘ Their sound is gone 
out” was divided between the Tabor (Maesycwmmer) and 
Hengoed choirs. A concert took place in the evening. 
Huddersfield.—The subscription concert on the 16th 
was very interesting in that it brought Herr Joachim and 
M. de Pachmann “together” in the Kreutzer Sonata, it 


any deep insight into the work, this was in no way 
noticeable in the lighter pieces of Chopin and Henselt, 
and he was repeatedly recalled. Herr Joachim played 
everything to perfection, excelling especially in Bach's 
fourth sonata for violin alone. Mrs. Hutchinson sang no 
less than five songs and encores in a charming manner, — 
On the 30th a selection of English anthems was brought 
forward under Mr. Walter Parratt and was interesting, as 
many of the works chosen are rarely heard in this district. 
—An excellent performance of St. Paul was given on 
the 28th March. 


Leeds.—The works selected for the Leeds Festival are 
as follows:—Wednesday morning, Israel in Egypt; 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Mackenzie’s The Story of Sayid, 
and miscellaneous; Thursday morning, Bach’s Mass in 
B minor; Thursday evening, Mr. Stanford’s Cantata, 
The Revenge, for men’s voices, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night, and Beethoven’s symphony in C minor; Friday 
morning, Herr Dyérak’s new oratorio Ludmila ; Friday 
evening, ‘‘ The Scotch Symphony,” a new concert over- 
ture by Mr. F. K. Hattersley, and Schumann’s “ Advent 
Hymn ;” Saturday morning, Sir A. Sullivan’s new Can- 
tata on The Golden Legend, and part I. of St. Paul ; and 
on Saturday evening Elijah will probably take the place 
of the usual miscellaneous people’s concert. Dr. Spark 
has been elected organist, and Mr. S. Liddle chorus 
accompanist. The chorus is already in rehearsal.— 
The last of the ‘‘ Leeds Popular Concerts ’’ was given on 
March 17th, and was in no way behind its predecessors. 
Herr Joachim was solo violinist, playing two pleasing if 
not very orthodox bagatelles of Schumann’s, and being 
joined by Miss E. Shinner in one of Spéhr’s violin duets— 
played with utmost unanimity of feeling. Mr. C. Ould 
certainly beat all his previous efforts in solos by Golter- 
mann and Schubert for the ’cello, and Mr. Walter Bache 
was true to tradition in playing, and playing well, a solo 
by Liszt, “ Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude.” In 
Brahms’s quintet in F minor and Mendelssohn’s quartet in 
E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, Mr. A. Gibson joined those named, 
and Mrs. Hutchinson sang songs by Grice and Purcell, 
being encored in the latter’s “‘ Nymphs and Shepherds.” 
Mr. A. Broughton was the accompanist.—M. de Pachmann 
gave a recital on February 22nd, and pleased in com. 
positions by Henselt and Chopin rather than in Beethoven's 
sonata, Op. 31, No. 2.— Mr, Haddock’s ‘“ Musical 
Evenings”’ closed on March 26th. This movement has 
been justly appreciated. The two last were memorable 
by a very fine performance of the Kreutzer sonata by 
Mr. Haddock and Miss A. Goodwin; and the 26th, the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death, was observed in his 
D major sonata for violin and piano, and the “ Pastorale”’ 
sonata, well played by Miss M. Krause, marred only by a 
slight slip of memory a few bars from the end. Mr. 
Haddock has now thrice gone through the violin and 
pianoforte sonatas during the last two seasons, and it is 
hoped he may see his way to engage a 'cello and do like. 
wise with the trios next winter. Another series of Chamber 
concerts is that of Herr Christensen’s, who in three 
concerts produced quartets of Beethoven and Mozart as 
well as a Schubert trio. Herr Giessing has been the 
’cellist throughout, and has considerably added to his 
growing reputation as a soloist. As violinists, Miss 
Shinner and M. Werner have appeared, the former giving 
a striking interpretation of Spéhr’s Dramatic Concerto. 
Herr Christensen brought forward his own Variations 
Brillantes for piano, which pleased so well that they had to 
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be repeated at a subsequent concert. His impromptus 
for violin, cello and piano pleased us still more by their 
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simple charm and grace.—The Philharmonic Society 
wound up its season by an excellent performance of 
Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride (first time in Leeds) and 
the Lobgesang. The principle soloists were Miss 
Thudichum, Mr. Kearton (who appeared for Mr. E. 
Lloyd) and Mr. B. Foote. The orchestra was a 
really excellent one; and the chorus, trained and 
conducted by Mr. A. Broughton, maintained the high 
standard of the season. Dvorak’s work is unanimously 
accepted as the work of a master hand.—Mr. Charles 
Wilkinson has given two lectures on “ Drawing-room 
Music,”” and produced Brahm’s Liebliches Waltzer as 
a novelty.—The annual musical services during Lent at 
the Parish Church have consisted of two performances of 
Spihr’s Calvary, and one of Bach’s, St. Matt. Passion, 
rendered by an augmented choir of 80 voices, the principal 
parts being taken by Miss Lupton, Mrs. Creser, Mr. 
Blagbro, Mr. Morton, and other choirmen. Dr. Creser 
ably presided at the organ.—A smoking concert deserves 
notice, given by the Amateur Orchestral Society. Perhaps 
the most striking features were solos on the cornet by Mr. 
Buckle, and on the ’cello by Mr. Jackson.—A new Society, 
the Burmantofts’ Philharmonic, gave Schubert’s Song of 
Miriam at an opening concert.—The Richter Concert on 
the 28th must be left until next month. 
Liverpool.—The last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society’s series was given on the 6th ult., when Handel’s 
Belshazzar was performed for the first time in Liverpool. 
Mr. Hallé, of course, conducted the work, and he had 
Madame Patey, Mrs. Henschel, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Henschel, 
and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint as solo vocalists, with 
Mr. W. T. Best at the organ. The work was received 
with considerable favour by a large audience, and the 
chorus did their part so admirably that one of the concerted 
items had to be repeated. Madame Patey’s singing was 
in her very best form, full of dignity and conscientiousness, 
and with all that artistic finish and matured method for 
which she is famous; while Mr. Lloyd earned much 
applause by his brilliant achievements. The other 
principals did themselves every justice, and the band did 
their work with admirable steadiness.—The all too short 
series of orchestral concerts, given in St. George’s Hall 
Concert Room under the direction of Mr. John Ross, and 
noticed in THe Lure of last month, proved so successful 
that an additional performance was given on the 3rd ult., 
when Mr. Tivadar Nachez made his first appearance 
before a Liverpool audiencé. While giving the new 
comer every credit for his well-nigh phenomenal executive 
capacity, it must be allowed that he displayed very little 
artistic insight in his two items, and a further hearing 
must be obtained before passing an entirely favourable 
verdict upon his powers. Mr. Ben Davies was the vocalist, 
and, although not in good voice, he rendered the recitative 
and air, “ Deeper, and deeper still,”” with much purity of 
expression and method, while his graceful singing of a 
sentimental ditty of Blumenthal’s called forth an encore 
to which he responded with ‘‘ Dalla sua pace” from Don 
Giovanni. The chief orchestral items consisted of Gounod’s 
entr’acte La Colomb2, a charming little fancy ; Weber’s 
Oberon and Mozart’s Figaro overtures; Mackenzie's 
Saltarello from the Colomba ballet music, and Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte march. All these pieces were given with a 
delightful crispness, and the admirable time maintained 
throughout spoke volumes for Mr. Ross’s skilful lead. It 
is understood that a similar series will be commenced 
early next season with the same delightfully balanced 
band, which in itself forms another argument—if such 
were needed—that we have some native skill in the divine 








art. The free Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals at St. George’s Hall, are still progressing 
merrily, and Mr. Best’s scholarly programmes—perhaps 
rather too scholarly for an audience of working men—are 
increasing in favour. On Thursday evening, the 15th ult, 
the seventh oratorio service fund was held in the cathedral 
church of St. Peter, when Dr. J. F. Bridge’s Mount 
Moriah and the motett ‘ Rock of Ages” (the latter with 
English words), were given with an organ accompaniment 
from the composer. The choral work was efficiently 
sustained by the choir of the church with a percentage of 
outside assistance, and the solos were effectively sung by 
Messrs. Edward Grime and N. F. Burt, and Master 
Molyneux. The arrangements within the church were a 
perfect triumph of churchwardenship, and numbers of 
delicate ladies were obliged to stand during the whole of 
the service notwithstanding many vacant seats which were 
reserved forsooth for ‘‘ subscribers to the cathedral fund.” 
In addition, the whole of the vast audience which a free 
performance invariably attracts in this city, had to make 
their way out of the church as best they could by a single 
door, all other exits being carefully closed. On Sunday, 
the roth ult., Dr. Bridge’s Birmingham motett was again 
given at the Benedictine church of St. Anne, this time in 
the original Latin of Mr. Gladstone’s version. This 
church had the honour of first producing the work in the 
county a fortnight after its birth at Birmingham, and the 
second performance, under the skilful leadership of Mr. 
W.T. Argent, the choirmaster, was marked by much devo- 
tional spirit and undeniable executive skill. The exquisite 
solo was sung with judicious effect by Mr. Petrie, while 
the chorus, as in Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, also given, 
were thoroughly in harmony. The accompaniments were 
supplied by a well-balanced orchestra.—On the same 
evening a capital rendering of Rossini’s Stabat Mater was 
given, under the direction of Mr. John Ross, at the church 
of St. Francis Xavier, which is one of the two or three 
churches in the kingdom where a permanent orchestra is 
employed. On this occasion, as at most important 
services, about thirty instrumentalists were engaged. 
Easter Sunday witnesses the production here of Gounod’s 
Messe des Padques. —-The arrangements of Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
short season at the Royal Court Theatre last week were 
slightly disarranged by the illness of Madame Georgina 
Burns, which necessitated the special engagement of 
Madame Blanche Cole, who appeared in The Marriage of 
Figaro and Trovatore. 

Maryport.—On Friday evening, March 26th, the 
members of the Amateur Orchestral Society (assisted by 
several friends) gave a complimentary concert as a mark 
of respect to their old and respected member the late 
Mr. John Brown. The concert was exceptionally well 
patronised and a capital programme had been arranged. 
The band played very well. Of the vocalists, Mr. 
Swinburn (Workington) and Mr. J. Thompson (Maryport) 
gave the duet by Bonheir, “ The Battle Eve,” in splendid 
style, and it had to be repeated. The feature of the 
evening, however, was the great recit and air, “ Behold I 
tell "you a mystery” and ‘The trumpet shall sound,” 
capitally sung by Mr. J. Thompson, and the obbligato 
finely played by Mr. H. Thompson. Mr, Thompson has 
certainly a career before him, his voice continuing to 
improve every time he sings. His next effort was in 
Graham’s ‘“ Homeward Bound,” in which he also scored 
a great success, and in response to a very hearty encore 
he gave “ The Stormfiend.” 

Merthyr.—At the Drill Hall, on the 15th April, the 
annual volunteer concert in aid of the rifle band took 
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place. There was a large audience present. The principal 
vocalists were: Miss Ruth Davies (soprano), Miss Lucy 
Thomas (contralto), Mr. Tom Daniel (tenor), Mr. Sand. 
ford Jones (bass). The Merthyr string band, under the 
leadership of Mr. W. Lewis, and the volunteer band 
conducted by Mr. Robert Jones, gave several selections 
in fairly good style, and a capital cornet solo was given 
by Mr. Oscar Thomas. Mr. W. Lewis also rendered a 
good violin solo. Each of the vocalists received an 
encore. Mr. F. X. Siedle was the accompanist. 

Paisley.—The concert given by the East U.P. Church 
Musical Association, in the church hall, was in every 
respect a conspicuous success. The programme was an 
interesting one, and the rendering of the various items 
such as to give credit to the executants and to the con- 
ductor, Mr. John S. Allan. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The work chosen was Parker’s Silvia. 
Though comparatively new to this part of the country, 
having only, as far as we know, been twice given in 
Scotland, it shows evident musical qualities, and is sure 
to become a favourite with societies of moderate dimensions. 
Among the most conspicuous numbers were: “ Spring 
hath grown to summer ;’’ the hunting chorus ‘‘ Hark to 
the merry horn,” the crescendo and diminuendo effects of 
which were capitally given; and the chorus of brides- 
maids, ‘‘ Strew flowers where the bride will tread.’’ Miss 
M’ Dougall essayed the part of Silvia, Miss Allison that of 
Sybil, and Mr. John Maclean and Capt. H. J. Macdowall 
those of the Poet and Huntsman respectively. Mr. J. S. 
Allan conducted, and great credit is due to him for the 
high stage of excellence to which he has now brought the 
association.—The local Choral Union brought its season 
toa close on Friday evening, 9th ult., with a programme 
of good things. Financially it may be doubted if the 
enterprise of the Council can be recorded a success ; the 
outlay for the season was planned on a generous scale 
and, saving on one occasion, the encouragement afforded 
by the dwellers on Cartside was hardly to their credit. 
The Council despair not, however. Several members are 
animated by the spirit of perseverance, and, in the long 
tun, we are persuaded that their pluck and energy will 
tell a gratifying tale. The chief item in the programme 
under brief notice was Mr. Fred. Cowen’s cantata, The 
Sleeping Beauty. Ever since the production of the work 
at the last Birmingham Festival the Scotch musical mind 
has viewed it with uncommon favour. Various deputations 
heard it in the busy hardware centre, and thus, possibly, 
itcame to pass that arrangements were made whereby 
the latest musical version of an ancient legend should be 
heard in Broughty Ferry, Stirling, Paisley, and elsewhere 
north of the borders. A creditable account of the cantata 
was given in each and all of those towns; the Paisley 
performance attained, indeed, in several instances, a 
high pitch of excellence. Mr. James Barr’s choristers 
have, sure enough, been trained with musician-like skill 
and intelligence; the voices are fresh; that enviable 
commodity, enthusiasm, is at hand; and thus the elements 
of a conductor’s joy can be turned on to some purpose. 
The soli were sung by Mdlle. Marie de Lido, the 
Countess Ali Sadowska, Mr. Hirwen Jones, and a member 
of the society, who kindly placed his valuable services at 
the disposal of his colleagues. Mr. Cole’s orchestra had 
charge of the fine instrumentation with which the cantata 
overflows, and Mr. Barr conducted. The first part of the 
concert contained miscellaneous selections, amongst others, 
the chorus, ‘‘ Hail bright abode” (Tannhaiiser), Bishop’s 
“Now Tramp o’er Moss and Fell,” and an air from 
Masse’s Cleopatra’s Night. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—-_ Oo— — 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH MINUS MOZART’S 
ADDITIONS. 
To the Editor of Tue Luts. 

Sir,—At p. 29 of your February number you allude to 
Handel’s Messiah. How came it to pass that Handel left 
it without the use of all the instruments which he had at 
command, and which he used elsewhere, é.g., oboes and 
bassoons and horns? I remember some reason was given 
by a writer in the Musical Times last year in a series of 
articles on Handel ; but I now forget it. 

I first heard The Messiah at Gloucester in 1835, and in 
the second and third parts, Mozart’s added parts were 
then omitted. 

Why should it not be tried without them by way of 
variety ? 

What are the “clarini”’ parts introduced by Mozart 
in choruses to which Handel had already given trumpet 
parts ? 

The admirers of Handel would be much interested in a 
sixpenny tract, Handel’s Oratorio of the “ Messiah”; A 
Sacred Poem, by the late Mr. T. Grinfield, published in 
1856, by J. E. Chilcott, 26, Clare Street, Bristol, and now 
lying forgotten on his shelves! Also, in a forgotten tract, 
A Short Commentary for the use of Audiences on Handel's 
Oratorio, the ‘* Messiah,” by John Crowdy (W. Reeves, 
186, Fleet Street). May I recommend them in your 
pages ? 

Yours, &c., 


18th February, 1886. AN AMATEUR, 


P.S.—At Gloucester, in 1835, there was performed 
Neukomm’s septett for flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, 
horn, trumpet, and double bass, I understand that it is 
in his works, Why should it not be revived? The double 
bass part could be taken on a serpent or sax-horn, 


REVIEWS. 
——o 
Woop Anpd Co. 

Short Voluntartes for the Organ, American Organ or 
Harmonium. Composed by Edward Redhead, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon. 

Tuis is the first book of series. It contains nine pieces 
of varied character, all easy, all musicianly within the 
scope allowed, and all marked by the character adapted 
to make them acceptable in places of worship. We can 
recommend these voluntaries for use where small pipe 
organs, or those with reeds only, are to be found. 

PATEY AND WILLIS. 

Night. Song. Words and music by Marie Trannach. 

TuIs song certainly presents some features which are 
uncommon, and make it worthy of attention, 

CRAMER AND Co. 

Three Sketches for Piano and Violin.—I. Arietta, Il. 
Mazurka, Ill. Serenade. Composed by James C. 
Beazley. 

AMATEURS will find these pieces within average means, 
and well worthy of the trouble necessary to ‘ get them up.” 
Mr. Beazley writes with spirit and taste, if his ideas be not 
always remarkable for originality. There are good points 
in each number but, perhaps, the Serenade is adapted to 
enjoy the larger share of favour at the hands both of those 
who play and those who listen, 
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POET’S CORNER. 


—- O—— 
SONNET TO A PRIMA DONNA. 


ge ER, whose voice makes beautiful the past, 
When thy fair presence is no longer near ! 
Winter is dead ; the singing-time at last 
Has brought the vernal splendours of the year ; 
From the deep grove the merle’s wild melody 
Floats to the raptured ear as some loved strain 
Of other days, whose memory comes to me 
Fragrant with friendships, as the mighty main 
Is blesséd with the sun’s bright beams to-day ; 
Beauty and gladness are my comrades here; 
Yet more than any charm of woodland lay 
Thine own sweet music to my heart is dear ; 
For there is that in thine enchanting song 
Which only to th’ immortal may belong! 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 
Kirkmarden Manse, N.B., 1886. 


Mr. FreDERICK WILLIAMS has been appointed choir- 
master of All Souls’, Langham Place. 

THE invention of the drum is ascribed by the Greeks to 
the god Bacchus. Whence, undoubtedly, arose the 
expression ‘‘ Tight as a drum.’’—Burlington Free Press. 

SHE played, and she played, and she played. Finally, 
she got through. There was very enthusiastic applause. 
They were so glad it was over. ‘ Miss Jenkins plays 
charmingly, don’t you think so ?”’ said a lady to a gentle- 
man standing by her. ‘‘ Ya-as. What was that pretty 
thing she played?” ‘I am not quite sure. Something, 
I think, by Opus.”—S. F. Chronicle. 

THE third concert of the present season was given by the 
St. Peter’s Choral Society, in St. Peter’s Hall, Brockley, 
S.E., on April 13, when Dr, Stainer’s St. Mary Magdalene 
and Barnby’s Rebekah were performed. Dr. Stainer con- 
ducted his own work, and the choir sang the choral 
numbers under his direction con amore. Special mention 
should be made of the rendering of ‘‘Come, ye sin- 
defiled and weary,” ‘‘ For none of us liveth,” and of the 
chorus for ladies’ voices, “‘He is not here,’’ which 
was beautifully sung. Dr. C. J. Frost, the conductor of 
the Society, directed the performance of Rebekah, in 
which the choir acquitted themselves with quite as much 
credit as in St. Mary Magdalen, all the leads in the 
opening and closing fugal choruses being taken up with 
precision and firmness, and an excellent effect being pro- 
duced by their rendering of the chorus, “ Fear and 
doubting.” The solo music was ably rendered by Madame 
Wilson Osman, Miss Alice Heale, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Mr. Thomas Kempton, each of whom did a share of 
the work most satisfactorily. Miss Alice Heale, who took 
the important réle of the contralto in the Magdalen, 
especially pleased with her sympathetic rendering of that 
part, and Mr. Henry Guy also created a good effect with 
his excellent interpretation of ‘ The soft southern 
breeze,” and in ‘Oh, flow’r of the verdant lea,” in which 
he was associated with Madame Wilson Osman. At the 
conclusion of the performance of St. Mary Magdalen, the 
composer was recalled and received quite an ovation at 
the hands of the delighted audience. The Society 
announce their concluding concert at an early date, when 
Macfarren’s May Day is to be performed. 





It appears that the choruses of Hellas have been set to 
music for the Shelley Society by Dr. W. C. Sellé, of 
Richmond. Dr. Sellé has, it is said, nearly finished the 
composition, but is still busy with the orchestral 
“colouring.” A performance of Hellas may be expected 
when funds are forthcoming and arrangements can be 
made. 

Mr. F. Kitvincton HatrTersLey has been asked to 
compose an orchestral overture for the next Leeds 
Musical Festival. Mr. Hattersley entered the Royal 
Academy of Music in January, 1881, since which time he 
has had numerous successes. He obtained the Balfe 
Scholarship and Charles Lucas medal for composition. 
Among his works which have been performed at St. 
James’s Hall, London, are a symphony, orchestral 
overture, 137th Psalm, and a dramatic cantata. 

AN examination of the musical sands of Kauai, California, 
which have excited so much interest on the part of geolo- 
gists and others, shows that they possess a peculiar micro. 
scopical structure. The grains are found to be chiefly 
composed of small portions of coral and apparently 
calcareous sponges; they are all more or less perforated 
with small holes, in some instances forming tubes, but 
mostly terminating in blind cavities, which are frequently 
enlarged in the interior of the grains, communicating with 
the surface by a small opening. There are also in the 
sand small black particles, formed principally of crystals 
of augite, nepheline, and magnetic oxide of iron, embedded 
in aglassy matrix. The structure of these grains explains, 
it is thought, why sound is emitted when they are set in 
motion; that is, the friction against each other causes 
vibrations in their substance, and consequently in the sides 
of the cavities they contain—and these vibrations being 
communicated to the air in the cavities, under the most 
favourable conditions for producing sound, the result is the 
loud noise occasioned when any large mass of sand is set 
in motion, there being, in fact, millions upon millions of 
resonant cavities, each giving forth sound.—From an 
American Paper. 

Tue night that Emma Nevada made her début as 
Mirella at New Orleans, a very amusing incident occurred. 
It was in the scene where Mirella sings her aria, ‘ Felice 
Pastorelle,” to the goat-herd. This was the débutante’s 
greatest moment, and the solo would no doubt have been 
very é¢ffective, but to make the scene more real, Parry, 
the stage manager, had secured two very docile-looking 
kids and their mother. Dressed as the “ goat herd,” 

Parry led out the old goat with his arm around its neck 
in an affectionate manner. The kids were retained behind 
the wings until an opportune moment arrived, when they 
were released. ..It was their part to run and greet the 
mother with manifestations of affection, but when they 
came strolling in before the glare of the footlights, they 
paused, looked about, and began to investigate the character 
of the grass depicted upon the artificial bank. There 
was a titter in the audience, and Arditi, batén in hand, 
paused a moment before launching the singer into the 
aria. ‘Felice Pastorelle,” began the prima donna ; but 
the kids had discovered Parry feeding the old goat with 
bread-crumbs, and of one accord started in that direction, 
but stopped half way and began playfully to butt each 
other around the stage, near the feet of Nevada, who con- 
vulsed with laughter, paused until the plaudits of the 
audience had ceased. The curtain was finally rung down, 
and a new start made.—Chicago Herald. 
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